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Advice to Business Agents and Salaried Officers 


If some other union or local representatives want you to stop your 
men on a job where they claim they have trouble, don’t do so. Mind your 
own business. Observe your contracts. Keep your men working. If you 
have not the courage and brains to make this statement, advise them 
then that you cannot pull any of your men in sympathy with anyone out- 
side our own International Union without the orders of the Executive 
Officers in Indianapolis. If you fail to observe this order and it is called 
to our attention, the General Executive Board has no other alternative 
except to discipline the local union, even to the extent of asking that the 
officers in charge be suspended from office. We have gotten into all 
kinds of trouble in Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and many other places 
because of the so-called bravery of the representatives of the Teamsters 
in pulling their men out and in doing picket work to help other unions, 
thereby violating their own signed contract that it has taken us years in 
some instances to obtain. 


OCAL UNIONS should amend their by-laws so that they would be clear 
:. and understandable by the rank and file of their membership. The 
by-laws should be sent in for approval to the International Union after 
they have been approved by a vote of the local union, in accordance with 
the laws. No by-law or motion should be passed which is in conflict with 
the International laws. It seems to be the custom lately for disgruntled 
members to take the local union into court and thereby cause them expense. 
Shyster lawyers looking for a fee will grab up the story of any disgruntled 
member. If the by-laws are made plain and clear and specific there will 
be less trouble in court. 


TT Ff 


O LOCAL UNION has the right to enter into any agreement with 

employers’ associations with whom they are doing business that they 
will not work for an employer in the same business who cuts the price of 
his manufactured or delivered.products. In other words, a local union of 
milk drivers, or bakery drivers, or coal teamsters, has no right to sign 
any agreement with their employers stating that if a certain employer 
sells below the regular price they will pull their men off the job. The 
Federal Government, under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, calls this a 
violation of the trust laws and a conspiracy. State laws also have decided 
that such procedure is illegal. While we are not in sympathy with em- 
ployers or distributors that cut the price in order to get trade, we have 
nothing to do with the prices that they establish, and all we can ask for 
is wages, hours and working conditions for our members. If you get into 
trouble by such procedure it is your own fault, because for twenty-five 
years I have been preaching against it. I hate the cut-throat employer 
that cuts prices below the regular price as much as you do. My business 
is to keep our people within the law and it is their business to know the 
2m and if they do not know the law they should not be representing 
the union. ° 
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True Trades Unionism 


True faith in unionism embraces 
confidence in the officers and repre- 
sentatives of unions. Constructive 
criticism is helpful and acceptable; de- 
structive criticism should be avoided. 
Differences of opinion are inevitable, 
but the place to arrive at a solution is 
on the floor of the union. Be ever 
alert to uphold your union; do not be 
misled by the whispers of those who 
would, without warrant, inject the 
venom of suspicion into its affairs, 
says an exchange. 

It would be well if all kept in mind 
the fact that the concern of the indi- 
vidual member is the concern of all 
members. Disagreement and dissen- 
tion may be avoided by a mutuality of 
interest in the affairs concerning the 
welfare of the membership as a whole. 

Beyond all legally-drawn laws there 
exists that unwritten code of union 
morale and amicability which nur- 
tures the spirit of unionism—one 
member to the other and of both to 
the organization of which each is a 
member. 

It is essential to remember that 
unionism is not something to be laid 
aside and forgotten when the working 
day is ended. Do not leave it behind 
you in the shop in which you are em- 
ployed. 

Take it home with you, take it into 
your circle of neighborhood acquaint- 
ances, into your fraternal society, sell 
it to those merchants with whom you 
trade. 





Ask for the emblem of other unions 
if you want them to reciprocate. 
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, 1 
(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 1 

On APRIL 25 I appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. The full membership of the Commission was present and t 
to any of our people that do not know what this Commission is, let me ‘ 
state that it is almost similar to the Supreme Court. When they begin to ( 
enter the large room in which the Commission holds its hearings, all t 
persons present must arise, as in a court of justice. Then the Chairman I 
notifies you that you are allotted so much time, to be divided as you desire r 
between yourself and your associates. You must have presented before- t 
hand a list of those who are going to address the Commission, and without i 
their consent you cannot substitute anyone else in the place of those persons Fj, 
whose names you have sent in previously. t 
The case before the Commission was an appeal made by our Inter- I: 
national Union from a decision under Division 5 of the Interstate Com- ¢ 
merce Commission in charge of the Motor Carrier Act. Our membership t 
should understand that legislation enacted last year called the Motor Car- g 
rier Act, placed over-the-road interstate hauling under Division 5 of the e 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The decision reached was that a sixty- l 


hour week should obtain in interstate motor vehicle employment, and that v 
ten hours a day should be recognized as a day’s work, but in cases where s} 
emergency or need obtained, the driver or helper on the truck could, u 
under the law work fifteen hours. In other words, the sixty-hour week f tj 
could be worked in four days of fifteen hours each day. Those of us that r 
know the dangers on the road, the terrible strain on a man that works — {tj 
even ten hours, much less to be permitted under the law to work fifteen F yn. 
hours, fully realize the injustice and the cruelty of such a decision. Inf} ea 
the passage of this law it was never contemplated by the Congress that af ol 
fifteen-hour day would be approved by the Commission. In fact, it wasf rn 
intimated and ordered by the Act that the Commission take into considera- fF n 
tion the safety of the public in deciding the question of hours for operators fp; 
of trucks. Apparently the Commission did not take this into considera-f— y; 
tion; otherwise they would not say that a man could work four consecu- fF jx 
tive days of fifteen hours per day. When this decision was reached, the f 0 
International representatives, to say the least, were thoroughly surprised f of 
and disappointed, especially in these days when the Government itself > w 
and all Labor are clamoring for a shorter work day in order to spread th 
employment and in order to conserve the safety of the public by reducing Ff he 
the long hours on trucks. The President of the United States himself hasf to 
advocated a thirty-five-hour or not more than a forty-hour week for those f th 
employed even in occupations that are not hazardous or dangerous or inf ar 
occupations where the lives of the public are not endangered. Labor unions ga 
in many instances have asked for the thirty-five-hour week in order tof ti 
take up the slack of eleven or twelve million unemployed. As stated above,f w; 
we appealed from the decision and asked for a rehearing for the purposef en 
of having the Commission investigate further the dangers of establishing > jn 
the fifteen-hour day, if not in the interest of the operator, at least in thef an 
interest of the public safety as contemplated and specified by the Act.f ha 
The General President appeared before the Commission in behalf of thef st; 
International Union and presented a written argument, also an oral argu- 
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ment, appealing to the Commission to withhold the execution of the deci- 
xl — sion until a further investigation was made. Bear this in mind, that if 
the fifteen-hour day is put into practice as the decision of the Commission, 
for four days a week, those chiselers and skinners and unjust competitors 
will continue to work their men not only the four days of fifteen hours, 


n in but five and six days of fifteen hours, because it would be impossible for 
= the Commission to police each truckman, especially in southern districts, 
me 


and watch the number of hours and the number of days his trucks are 


in to operated over and above the sixty hours. Lo and behold, four or five 
3, all truckmen’s associations, one of them we never heard of, appeared with 
‘man paid counsel in favor of the decision and against the appeal of our Inter- 
esire national Union. In other words, every national truck owners’ association 
fore- that we know of was there with their counsel to fight for the decision, or, 
thout f— in other words, to insist that the fifteen-hour day be put into practice 
rsons immediately. The thing that strikes us and discourages us and causes us 
7 to lose faith in those employers is that whenever they want any help, legis- 
nter- 


lative or otherwise, they run to us for that help, but whenever they get a 
Com- chance to take a crack at us, through legislation or otherwise, they are 
rship there with their high-priced lawyers to do so, ready and willing, and they 
7 go to extremes to injure us. In further explanation let me say that wher- 
f the ever our people are organized, of course, we prevent the fifteen-hour day. 
sixty- Most of our contracts throughout the nation call for the forty-eight-hour 
1 that week with time and one-half for overtime in case of emergency or neces- 
where sity, and let me say right here that we are strongly opposed to overtime 
unless in case of absolute necessity. We penalize employers by asking for 
week time and one-half because we do not want overtime, and any selfish set of 
men that are anxious to get overtime lose sight of the fact that it is against 
works — the principles and purposes of this International Union, and that we can- 
fifteen not spread the work to the unemployed if every man was to work overtime 
mn. In every day. The non-union employers, where no hours or regulations 
that a obtain, that are doing an interstate business, would be benefited by this 
it was ruling, and in our judgment the union employers would be injured. The 
sidera- — non-union employer can put it into effect; the men have no organization to 
rators | protect them; and therefore his men would be working fifteen hours a day 
sidera- — under the law, and therefore he could afford, with his low wages and long 
msecu- f hours, to destroy rates of hauling. But even in the face of this, the truck 
2d, the f owners’ associations were there entrenched with their lawyers, in favor 
‘prised — of the ruling and against the International organization. We were some- 
; itself} what embarrassed by statements made by the attorneys for the employers 
spread that there were one or two business agents that appeared in the previous 
ducing — hearing about a year ago in favor of overtime. We very quickly explained 
elf has— tothe Commission that those business agents did not represent the people; 
r thosef that they were distinctly talking and speaking in opposition to the rules 
s or inf and policies of the International Union; and that, after all, out of 3,500 
unions f salaried officers of the International, only three appeared; and the ques- 
rder tof tions put to them by the employers’ attorneys were of such a nature that 
| above,— without consideration those business agents answered favorable to the 
ourpose f employers. We take occasion at this time to say that no business agent 
lishing | in the future shall be permitted by the International Union to go before 
t in thef> any Governmental board on a question of national legislation without first 
he Act.— having his statement presented to the International President and the 
' of thef statements approved or corrected. It is very dangerous for a misinformed 
al argu-— or uninformed local business agent to appear on national legislation, or 
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even state legislation, without being fully informed as to the policies and S$ 
principles of the International organization. Every word spoken at those M 
hearings becomes a matter of record that sometimes returns as a ghost th 
to haunt us. There is nothing more dangerous than an ignorant person be 
appearing before those governmental tribunals. For that reason the b 
employers very shrewdly and carefully select the best lawyers, who pre- f C. 
pare their statements through their office statisticians and others many C 
days before they appear to present their arguments. Imagine me, the St 
writer, without legal training, appearing in behalf of 150,000 or 200,000 th 
of our members doing over-the-road work, against a staff of lawyers with ag 
office help. It certainly looked like we had still remained in the horse and dé 
buggy stage. However, I think we did the best that could be expected under th 
the circumstances, judging from the expressions obtaining after the hear- e 
ing had closed. More and more interstate traffic will be governed by legis- : 
lation, as in the case of the railroads. More and more does it necessitate W 


us keeping up with the times and not living in our enclosed shells of days 
that are past when we worked in the stables and when we had occasion Ff ty 
only to drive our horses through the streets in the vicinities in which we th 
lived. The railroad brotherhoods, from years of experience, have become ist 
expert with their legal counsels in presenting their statistical and con- In 
vincing reports before the Interstate Commerce Commission. There will ki 
be in a few years as many of our people engaged in over-the-road hauling TI 
in interstate commerce as there are in all the railroad brotherhoods, and 


if we expect to hold in our membership this class of workers, a very - 
important part of our organization, we must be alive to the necessity of | ne 


presenting our cases intelligently, through the best legal and statistical } 7, 
methods. And our local unions must pay extra for those extra services ins 
and requirements by increasing the tax at the next convention. It is [| me 
ridiculous and thoroughly unsafe and dangerous for local or International Ar 
officers entirely ignorant of their subject to appear before one of these of 
governmental tribunals and endeavor to even hold what our membership [| 
now receives in wages and hours, much less to better those conditions. 


Th 
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Tie BOYCOTT attempted against the Rieck McJunkin Dairy in Pittsburgh has been bs 

practically washed up. This was a curious case and you should read its history very Pe 

carefully. We sometimes are not surprised that the public and the employers condemn i 

labor unions for their actions. A brief history of this trouble follows. thi 

For many years we were endeavoring to organize this large dairy employing about ; . 

five or six hundred of our people, and finally succeeded about three years ago in estab- - 

lishing the union shop agreement. The milk drivers and the teamsters in Pittsburgh did -” 

some wonderful work in this case. Finally when we signed up a union shop agreement ~ 

covering this Pittsburgh plant, it was also specified that union men in the other depart- oa 
ments should be employed. There was a question, however, as to what union a small 

group numbering seven or eight workers should belong. These men were handy men re 

that had developed somewhat in their trade and were taking care of the mechanical ice = 

boxes or refrigerators which are supplied by the dairy to many of their customers. The os 

dairy did not build those refrigerators. When one of them went wrong or needed repairs, fai 


they took the unit back and the handy men repaired them. Our people asked the Steam- 
fitters whether or not they wanted to accept them into their union, believing that they 
could be accepted in such union as there was some piping or coil work inside of the unit 

of the refrigerator. The Steamfitters’ Union of Pittsburgh said, “No, we do not want I. 
them; they do not come under our jurisdiction.” Then the Machinists were asked to take far 
them in and they did, and got a union shop agreement for them. Shortly afterwards the 
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and Steamfitters changed their mind and decided this work belonged to them and asked the 
hose Machinists to turn the men back to them, and the Machinists refused. And lo and behold, 
host this union plant, having every man in its employment a union man, with five hundred 
rson union drivers and helpers, as the inside dairy workers were all unionized, was picketed 
the by representatives of the Steamfitters’ Union. And people in general were advised that 
this concern was unfair to the Steamfitters’ Union. The Steamfitters went into the 

pre- Central Body of Pittsburgh and asked that the concern be placed on the unfair list. The 
1any Central Body, after thoroughly discussing the case, refused to grant the request of the 
the Steamfitters. The question was then taken up by the International Representatives of 
,000 § the Plumbers and Steamfitters and the Machinists, and after several conferences no 
with agreement could be reached. Some addition or improvement was to be made to the large 
and dairy, and a union contractor was given the work. The Steamfitters took the matter into 
nder the local Building Trades Council and a strike was declared against the job. And here 
1ear- we find a union contractor, with no trouble with any of his union men, tied up because 
evis- of a dispute involving not more than eight men inside a dairy or an industrial plant, and 
egis those eight men and every other man in the plant were one hundred per cent union men. 
itate Well, the matter dragged along for a couple of years and the company began to feel the 
days injustice being done this corporation that for years had gone along as a non-union insti- 
4S10N ff tution without any trouble. Our union drivers appealed to us and we in turn appealed to 
h we the International Presidents of the two unions, namely, Brother Wharton of the Machin- 
come ists and Brother Coefield of the Plumbers and Steamfitters. But we obtained no results. 
con- In addition, if a painter or carpenter or electrician is needed inside the plant to do any 
. will kind of repairing, a union man is taken in from the outside and guaranteed union wages. 


uling This, in my judgment, has been one of the most uncalled-for proceedings that I have 

and ever known in my thirty-five years as an official of the Labor Movement. Bear in mind 
, that the Steamfitters were first asked to take those men and they refused. Bear also in 
very mind that the company was made to suffer after signing for the first time a one hundred 
ty. of per cent union shop agreement. At the last Executive Council meeting of the Building 
stical Trades Department (of which the writer is a member), which was held recently in Wash- 
vices ington, the General President brought the matter before the Building Trades Depart- 
It is ment. He also had the matter under discussion before the Executive Council of the 
tional American Federation of Labor. The Building Trades Department ordered the President 
these of the Building Trades in Pittsburgh before that body. After duly discussing the case 
ship the Building Trades Department ordered their membership to call off the trouble with 


tions. the contractor who was doing this repairing or extra building for the above named dairy. 
. The order was put into effect the following day. Our last report is that the picketing is 
still prevailing, but we feel that such light has been thrown on the whole situation that 
the company is practically entirely relieved from this embarrassing and unjustified 
position. We might add that the two Presidents of the International Unions involved 
were asked to sit down and submit the matter to arbitration and that one of the individ- 
. been uals refused to arbitrate the matter. The whole story leads up to this: We got ourselves 
7 7 into all this trouble with a fair company by being too anxious to protect the jurisdic- 
ndemn tional rights of other organizations. As a matter of fact, those eight men working in 
this plant for a number of years never belonged to a union, and they were not tradesmen 
z about in the strict sense of the word, as they served no apprenticeship and were simply handy 
: estab- men who had advanced with the innovation of the mechanical refrigerator. We have 
rgh did continued to respect the jurisdiction of other International Unions, but I say to you right 
‘eement now that before we get into a mess of this kind with one of our fair employers in the 
depart- future, we shall be compelled to take those handy men into our union as helpers, and 
a small Ff nake wages and conditions for them. We want no more experiences of this kind. It isn’t 
dy men justified by any principle of Labor and it is certainly a serious injustice to a fair em- 
‘ical ice ployer, and we trust that the working people of Pittsburgh and their families will recog- 
_ The nize that this dairy is now and has been for the past three years one hundred per cent 
‘ian fair to organized Labor. 
at they x a 
the unit 


ot want 4 IS a dangerous thing to attempt to be a prophet in anything that is written or said by 
to take [a representative of Labor. In other words, if you guess wrong from your observations, 
ards the [| you are put down as an alarmist. If you guess right you get no credit. So why guess at 
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u 
all? In other words, why not play the course of least resistance as many of our wise n 
officials do? Saying nothing gets you nowhere and usually those that say nothing and d 
write nothing are covering up their total ignorance of conditions obtaining. In other 0 
words, while we run the risk of guessing wrong on political or economic questions, at ir 
least we do not send out this Journal, at an enormous expense, to our membership, with- v 
out saying something, even at the risk of being censured. One of the weakest points in Vv 
our Labor literature today is that there is not sufficient interesting, straight-from-the- d 
shoulder writing. I do not believe in the old blood and thunder tactics of the old Socialist a 
days, such as was represented in the Western Federation of Miners, but I do believe a 
labor organizations are spending a lot of money each month on their publications without ¥y 
sending home the punch that the workers need, or without conveying the information a 
that might be helpful to their organizations, and throwing some light on the actual facts ej 
as they see the situation from their point of view as national labor officials. However, it 
what anybody else does in their writings has nothing to do with us. The point we are tt 
trying to convey is that we are endeavoring month after month in our humble manner in 
to give you the facts as we see them without prejudice, even running the risk of some- in 
times being wrong in our analysis, although you, as our readers, fully understand that fr 
no one is always right. A difference of opinion sometimes creates good. I usually read, al 
when I have time, what the fellow writes and says who distinctly disagrees with me. This tv 
is the only way you can reach anything like a just interpretation of the troublesome, o1 
surrounding problems that confront the Labor Movement and our nation as a whole, al 

ee OF 


l SN’T it difficult to understand that England, Scotland and Wales, with over forty mil- A 
lion people, are experiencing less poverty and unemployment than we are in this great pc 
country of ours? Surely, no matter how much you are prejudiced, politically or other- or 
wise, you must admit that there is something wrong with the affairs of our nation. ci: 
England and Scotland only raise enough food products to feed four million of its forty th 
million, while our country raises enough food not only to feed our one hundred and twenty ar 
million, but we could raise twice as much as we need if necessity required. England m 
hasn’t got one gallon of crude oil in any part of its country. All the oil and gasoline she co 
needs in this modern age has to be brought in there by tank ships. Our country is over- ge 
flowing with oil. Our country has enormous coal deposits. Our country has enormous iron re 
and ore products for every imaginable quality of iron and steel as well as aluminum and Wi 
tin. Italy has no coal, oil, gasoline or iron ore. Still we hear that in many of those 
countries that are not blessed by Nature as we are, there is very little unemployment, 
and the wages and living conditions of the average English working man today are, 
comparatively speaking, equal to the wages and working conditions of the workers of the A 
United States, considering the difference in the cost of living. The modern English 
working man does not live any more in a shack, because government funds are being 


supplied in recent years at very low rates for the building of homes for the workers. bu 
I expect to make a more thorough report on the working conditions in Great Britain and | ° 
France late this year, as I am to represent the American Federation of Labor at the bu 
British Trades Union Congress opening the first week in September, and I will have an | °' 
opportunity to talk to the representatives of other countries as well as the leaders of a 
Labor of Great Britain. To sum the whole situation up in our country, when we find bel 

e 


eleven or twelve million men and women out of work in this great nation of ours some- 
thing must be wrong with the wheels of industry or with those that control the wheels | 7% 
of industry, and until that wrong is righted cr remedied to relieve this situation, the | 2®' 
government of our country is not stable, nor is it functioning as it was intended to func- 


tion by the framers of that government. Pw 
ar 

rT OT pin 
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 —_— the primaries in many places indicated that the popularity of the Roosevelt ind 
administration still seems to hold its own. We find, however, in many sections of the } iny, 
country there is a weakening of that great confidence that obtained in the 1932 and 1936 lab 
elections. This is due perhaps mainly to the unemployment situation that has confronted 
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us within the last six or eight months. To blame the administration for this unemploy- 
ment condition would be an absolute injustice, and we say that without political preju- 
dice. It is true that perhaps if there was a less dominant individual in the White House, 
one who was inclined more to soft-soaping and favoring corporations and labor-crushing 
institutions, that perhaps the depression or the unemployment condition would not be 
what it is today. Many of the men holding office in Washington would leave the Roose- 
velt ship if they believed their positions could be strengthened in their own districts by 
deserting, but they do not dare to desert. We are not satisfied with all of the legislation 
and with all the acts of Congress. Especially are we somewhat disturbed over the Wages 
and Hours Bill establishing a minimum of 25 cents an hour, but from the investigation 
we have made it was the best that could be done, and in the southern states it will mean 
a betterment of working conditions and a better wage. The 25 cents an hour with the 
eight-hour day, if enacted into a law, will be raised 5 cents an hour for three years until 
it reaches a minimum of 40 cents an hour. Believe it or not, in some of the southern indus- 
tries this will mean a substantial increase. In recent meetings that we attended in Wash- 
ington it was brought out that in some of the textile mills engaged almost entirely in 
interstate manufacture, there were whole families employed in the mill, the age running 
from fourteen or fifteen years to the father and mother of forty-five years. By putting 
all their earnings into one pot they managed to earn a living and perhaps set a dollar or 
two aside each week. The 25 cents an hour gradually going to 40 cents an hour will not 
only eliminate child labor but it will compel the employers to hire adults, who will be 
able to earn a half reasonable wage to support themselves and their families. Lo and 
behold, we find the manufacturers of the East as well as the southern manufacturers and 
political office holders, opposed to the 25 cents an hour, saying it was too much, and they 
were cloaking themselves under the pretext that it was interference with States’ rights. 
As a matter of fact the law would only apply to goods manufactured for interstate pur- 
poses or sale. Many of the New England mill owners moved their factories to the South 
on the promise that they would receive free taxation and other inducements, but espe- 
cially because they were assured of cheap labor. In three years when the wage reaches 
the 40 cents minimum, which undoubtedly will be the maximum, if business warrants 
and conditions are improved, provisions can be made to amend this law increasing the 
minimum wage to 50 cents per hour. We hope we can live to see the day when such a 
condition will obtain. Cheap wages make for poverty, sickness, leading to crime and 
general demoralization in industry. Unless the innumerable multitudes of workers 
receive a living wage, thereby increasing or maintaining their purchasing power, there 
will be no prosperity in our great country. 


TOF 


A GREAT MANY have come into our trade as individual owners in recent years. This is 
mainly due to the unemployment condition obtaining everywhere. Tradesmen and small 
business men have been forced out of business and have been induced to purchase a truck 
on the installment plan, with flattering promises that there was money in the trucking 
business. Suppose you were a storekeeper and one or two of the chain stores started on 
each side of you and eventually drove you out of business, because they can sell cheaper 
than the individual owner in many instances; well, you had a few dollars left and you 
could not turn to the trade of a plumber, carpenter, machinist or bricklayer, but you 
believed you could drive a truck and haul freight or parcels. You were encouraged in 
your belief by the high-pressure second-hand auto and truck salesman or by the direct 
agent of the company dealing in trucks, who advised you that with a payment of two 
hundred dollars down you could meet your other payments each month without any 
trouble. Because of the fact that this small business man, farm laborer, or son of a 
farmer was anxious to get to work, he took a chance. After a while he felt himself slip- 
ping and began to get in contact with these agents who find work for you and charge a 
commission. They cut the rates so low and their commission is so high and you are so 
hard up for work, that you accept any conditions they make. The result is that this 
individual, after six months or a year, finds that not only is his little capital that he 
invested gone, but the truck is worn out and he has practically nothing for his year’s 
labor. And in the meantime the agency, knowing his position, understands that when 
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he falls by the wayside another sucker is born. This kind of business not only destroys 
the legitimate truck owners with large investments paying decent wages, but it destroys 
the individual owner and his capital. That’s the reason we should have strict laws, both 
state and national, compelling owners of trucks hauling freight over the highways to be 
bonded, and in truth they should also be examined as being competent to drive, because 
in many states there is no examination required for a chauffeur and in many instances 
chauffeurs have accidents because of poor sight, bad hearing, nervous weaknesses and 
other impediments. We have many states that have what are called Blue Sky Laws, in 
which they investigate stocks and stock salesmen. We believe today there is need for an 
investigation of the high pressure auto or truck salesmen, especially those dealing in 
second-hand cars, because they gouge more money out of the public through false repre- 
sentation and through false encouragement than any other class that we know of in 
recent years. Our regular individual owners should be taken care of when employment 
is to be given out or when a local union can be helpful, over and above the man who has 
lately come into the business and who belongs some place else and who has worked at 
another trade all his life. 
TT eT 


Ts DIVISION in the Labor Movement still obtains and there is nothing being done to 
bring about a settlement. The Executive Council at its last session revoked the charters 
of all the International Unions that had pulled away from the Federation, with the 
exception of the Lady Garment Workers. Of course the revocation of the charters did 
not mean much more than the condition that had already obtained, namely, the suspen- 
sion of the charters which took place last year. At any rate, some people believe this 
should have been done a long time ago, and so the Executive Council acted. The point 
we are trying to convey is there is no near solution of the question. We might add that 
we are still hopeful that time will change the present conditions and that the American 
Labor Movement will again be united in one solid body. The organized American working 
men and women of the nation are the laughing stock of the politicians. If one side goes 
one way, the other side goes the other direction. I am satisfied from what I hear that no 
matter who the candidates are that are supported by John L. Lewis and the C. I. 0. 
crowd in the State of Pennsylvania, the organized workers of the American Federation 
of Labor and their friends will vote the other way. And we might add that whoever the 
American Federation of Labor endorses, the C. I. O. and their group, outside of New 
York City, will vote the other way. This is a pitiful and cruel condition in which the 
organized workers are placed, and I am safe in saying there are only about six men in the 
entire Labor Movement in both groups that are responsible for this division obtaining. No 
organization touches the industrial groups more than we do, because our truck drivers 
enter every plant, corporation and factory, and still we are of the opinion that we could 
protect our jurisdiction and reach an understanding if sincerity and honesty and self- 
elimination prevailed in a conference. The jealousies and hatreds of a few men, and 
their desire for the public eye, their craving to see their names in the paper, to be called 
great leaders, is now holding eight million workers apart. The four railroad organiza- 
tions that are not affiliated with either group have reason to be happy because they are 
not embroiled in this turmoil, although this is the first time we have made this statement, 
because we feel that the railroad brotherhoods that have not been in affiliation with the 
American Labor Movement, even before the split, were not doing their duty to the 
organized workers. Because they were saving a few pennies in per capita tax they 
remained outside, but whenever they got into trouble they ran to and always obtained 
the help and protection of the American Federation of Labor. Especially was this condi- 
tion proven in 1918 when the eight-hour law for railroad men was under discussion and 
when Gompers and the Executive Council demanded of the Congress, through President 
Wilson, that the eight-hour bill be made a law. As a result of the pressure by the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor, it did become a law. That was twenty years ago. We thought 
shortly afterwards that those brotherhoods would affiliate with the Federation for the 
service the Federation had rendered. There are many good railroad brotherhoods in 
affiliation with the Federation, such as the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and the Switchmen’s Union of North America, but the four big 
brotherhoods, the Engineers, the Firemen, the Trainmen and the Conductors, always 
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stroys |, remained outside. We hope and trust that when the next settlement does take place 
»stroys which will bring the Federation and the C. I. O. together, that the railroad brotherhoods 
s, both will join with us in that federation or amalgamation, to the end that Labor with its 
s to be organized millions will not continue to be the laughing stock of the politicians in Wash- 
ecause ington. Unless we do this we will find our Labor Movement destroyed, as has been done 
stances in other countries, or we will find ourselves confronted with compulsory arbitration or 
es and with compulsory incorporation or with other laws that will help to destroy us gradually 
aws, in but surely, and if that condition obtains it can be placed by the millions of workers at the 
for an feet of five, six or eight men. 

ling in 

. repre- e oe e 

vy of in 

oyment Ores LOCAL UNIONS throughout the nation, I find from a rough estimate that we have 
vho has taken, have paid into the Central Bodies and the State Branches with which we are 
rked at affiliated over a quarter of a million dollars within the past year. The International 


Union pays $6,000 a month to the American Federation of Labor, or $72,000 a year. The 
question has been put to me several times by our local unions, “What benefit do we get 
out of this?” My answer is that it is our duty to help build up the Labor Movement and 


done to to strengthen that Movement as much as possible. I cannot, however, deny that Central 
sharters Bodies in many places do not give us much in return for the large amounts that our 
vith the combined unions pay into them. For instance, in many Central Bodies the Brewery 
ters did Workers are held in high esteem, and in some instances are given more aid and help 
suspen- than the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. It is no surprise to me that our people 
eve this wonder and are distressed over such consideration being given by Central Bodies to an 
he point organization such as the Brewery Workers that are openly defying the laws, rules and 
add that decisions of the American Federation of Labor in the case of the jurisdiction of the 
merican International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Not only do they defy the Federation and 
working refuse to carry out the decision of its Conventions, which decisions have been affirmed 
side goes and reaffirmed by succeeding conventions, but they have taken the American Federation 
- that no of Labor and an affiliated International Union, namely, our Brotherhood, into the courts 
Cc. 1 0. in many sections of the country. Never in the history of the American Labor Movement 
.deration has such a thing happened before. Imagine an affiliated International Union challenging 
ever the the decision of the American Federation of Labor and its Executive Council and taking 
of New that parent body into the Federal courts, and being allowed to continue in affiliation with 
Thich the the Federation and being given aid and assistance by Central Bodies that are chartered 
en in the and created by the American Federation of Labor. To sum the whole thing up, our 
ning. No people are getting tired—and we cannot blame them—of such actions and such proceed- 
k drivers ings and such sympathy with an International Union that has broken down all the prin- 
we could ciples of the American Labor Movement. Not only by the proceeding of the Brewery 
and self- Workers in taking the Federation into court has it defied the decisions of the Federation, 


men, and but after the courts’ decisions have been rendered against the Brewery Workers, they 
be called have still continued to defy the decisions of the Federation and they have caused an 


organiza} enormous amount of expense to the American Federation of Labor. No organization of 
. they are the C. I. O. has attempted anything of the kind, and still we find Labor officials affiliated 
tatement,f— with the Federation condemning the C. I. O. in the most bitter language and secretly 


| with the sympathizing with and helping the Brewery Workers, who have openly and flagrantly 
ty to the} insulted and defied the Executive Council and the American Federation of Labor and 
tax they its Conventions. Well, perhaps the time will come when our local unions who are the 
; obtained main backbone of the Central Bodies in many places such as Chicago, San Francisco, 
‘his condi- Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia and other places— 
ission and I say perhaps the time will come when our people will say to them, “If you want the 
President Brewery Workers and their few members in here who are openly defying the laws of 
he Ameri- the Federation, you can have them, but we are going to consider whether or not we shall 
e thought sit in the same body with those people whom we believe are the most notorious destroyers 
yn for the of the principles of the American Federation of Labor ever known on the American con- 
rhoods in tinent.” Our people in some places believe that the delegates of the Brewery Workers 
» Brother-— act as spies and convey information to their National Officers, who in turn convey the 
e four big news and information to their attorneys and said information, we have reason to believe, 
"3, always is used in some of the court proceedings, In other words, our people are wondering if 
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they shall associate with and help to carry the load, financially and otherwise, of the 
Central Bodies and the State Branches, where they attend meetings and express them- ' 


selves before individuals and delegates who are liable to use the statements against us 1 
in court. We have recently received statements regarding the persecution of our repre- 
sentatives in Portland, Oregon, many of whom are in prison and one or two of them d 
brutally beaten so that they may sign confessions of guilt, which led us to believe that ] 
the Brewery Workers, through their lawyer in Portland, Oregon, knew more about the 
whole proceeding than we wish to state at this time. I repeat, many of our people in ; 


Central Bodies are asking the question of us, “How long shall the International Union 
compel us to continue this affiliation and association with the enemies of our organiza- 
tion referred to above?” The Géneral Executive Board will give this very serious subject 
due consideration before the next Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which will be held in Houston, Texas, next October. We might add this statement: that 
while we have endeavored to carry out the policies of the Federation by insisting that all 
our unions remain in affiliation with the Central Bodies and State Branches, conditions . 
have changed so much due to the Brewery Workers’ open defiance of all laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, to court procedures, and to other actions on their part 
which we will not describe here—we repeat, we cannot blame our people for asking to 
be relieved of such affiliations, 
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sm International Brotherhood of Teamsters was granted an extension of its juris- 
diction which will embrace in the future gasoline and oil station service employees. There 
are now about 5,000 of those workers organized in Federal unions who will gradually 
transfer into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The reason for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters making this request 
was because of the changed conditions regarding employees in the modern super-service 
gasoline stations. For twenty-five years the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has had jurisdiction over garage employees who are not mechanics—men who do wash- 
ing, polishing, oiling, greasing, etc. Before that, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had jurisdiction over those employees in stables who washed and polished, 
took care of horses and harness and did other work in such establishments. The modern 
gasoline super-service station today does all kinds of work, such as greasing, changing 
tires, washing, polishing, changing oil, testing batteries and all similar services, which 
is the same kind of work that has been done in the public garages. It has been shown 
that the rate of wages paid in gasoline stations is far below the wages obtained by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters for garage workers and in many instances, such 
as in San Francisco, Chicago, Oakland and other places, it was necessary for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters to take over, and they have taken over, the gasoline 
station service men in order to protect the wages of their garage employees. 

The first organization of gasoline service men was organized in Chicago by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in 1925. That group now has a membership of 2,500 
and enjoys the highest wage obtained in any city in the country for this kind of work. 
The oil and gasoline drivers who haul to the gasoline stations are, of course, to work in 
conjunction with the garage service men and they are the only organization that can in 
any way be helpful to those service men in obtaining better working conditions and wages 
for their employment. 

Our International Union will make it as easy as possible for the Federal Unions 
now chartered with the American Federation of Labor to join in with our International 
organization. 

We will not charge the usual initiation fee of $1.00 per member. 

The charter outfit, which includes charter, seal and certain books, will cost $15.00. 
Names desired on the charter should be sent in by the local union with a certified check 
or money order for $15.00. The number of names should not exceed ten and should not 
be less than seven. 

In the month of affiliation with our International Union the local union will be 
required to pay per capita tax on its actual membership at the rate of 30 cents per 
member, per month, 
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of the 
them- ' The funds now held by Federal Local Unions shall remain in their charge and keep- 
nst us ing. It will not be necessary to hold a new election of officers. 
repre- New accounts and books should be opened immediately upon receipt of charter. 
> them Additional due books and constitutions beyond those forwarded with the charter may be 
e that purchased from the International Union at reasonable prices. 
ut the All applications for charters and extra supplies should be made to the General 
yple in Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, 222 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Union Oil wagon drivers, where there are not a great number and where they desire to do 
aniza- so, and if they are not now organized, may affiliate with the Gasoline Service Station Men. 
subject Where there are a large number of oil drivers now organized they should continue as 
Labor, they are and retain their own charter. 
b: that Further information in reference to this affiliation may be obtained by writing John 
hat all M. Gillespie in general headquarters at Indianapolis. All charters applying to above 
ditions classes, including jurisdiction, are subject to approval of Joint Council and International. 
of the vas Yap at 
ir part cy Ore 
cing to W. HAVE found in a few places, as a result of our auditors looking over the books of 
local unions, that some local unions with small dues endeavor to pay a death benefit and 
a sick benefit out of their monthly dues of two dollars. This cannot be done and it must 
stop wherever it obtains. It is about all a local union can do on two-dollar dues to run the 
affairs of the union, pay the rent of a hall, pay a business agent, if possible, or commit- 
, juris- tees for their work. By the way, committeemen should not receive for their work any 
There more than they would on their wagon or truck, with, of course, the right to add the cost 
adually of meals. A local union should always have in its general fund a certain amount of money 
to meet any emergency that might arise. The purpose of making two-dollar dues com- 
request pulsory was to put a little money into local treasuries. The International Union receives 
service no more than before; that is, the per capita tax of thirty cents remains the same as it 
umsters has been for years since the dues were raised in many unions to two dollars. As I have 
. wash- continuously said in the columns of this Journal for several years, the better, healthier, 
ood of more successful unions are those that receive more than two dollars a month dues. If 
olished, members of the union will only get this into their heads—that the money they pay into 
modern the local union belongs to the local union, to be expended in accordance with our laws 
anging and in accordance with the rules of common sense. Thirty cents of each month’s dues 
, which goes to the International Union for the purpose of running the International, paying for 
- shown the expense of the Journal, paying our tax to the American Federation of Labor and the 
| by the other organizations with which we are affiliated, ete. No such service can be given for 
es, such thirty cents a month by any other institution as is given by the International Union for 
2 Inter- the small amount it receives. A local union may have a strike or lockout at any time, even 
zasoline though they have signed agreements, and in all those cases ready cash is needed in the 
treasury. At any rate, we have found that the sick benefit is the important drain on a 
e Inter- local treasury, and as we have no medical examinations as a requirement for member- 
of 2,500 ship, it is very easy to have individuals passed into membership that will draw and draw 
f£ work. to the last penny each year in sick benefits. As a matter of fact, there are very few 
work in organizations of labor that have found the sick benefit a success. In other words, it has 
t can in been a failure in most organizations because of deception and because of the fact that 
d wages members are not willing to pay for it, and because it is impossible for us to police our 
membership when they are getting in the union or when they say they are sick, even 
Unions though they are required to furnish a doctor’s certificate. But the point I am trying to 
national make is that if you are going to have sick benefits you must pay for them and it cannot 
be done on small monthly dues of two dollars and comply with the other requirement, 
which is to have some money in your treasury all the time, at least a per capita of ten 
- $15.00. dollars a member. That would mean that if you had one thousand members in good stand- 
1d check ing you should have not less than ten thousand dollars in cash in your local treasury to 
ould not meet any emergency. I am now stating to local unions that want sick benefits, they must 
raise their dues higher than two dollars, and that if we find they are going in the hole 
will be financially and not able to keep their locals up properly, the International Union will be 
nts per compelled to place a Receiver over such unions to regulate their affairs, whether they like 
it or not. The International laws leave it optional with the local union whether or not it 
should adopt a death benefit or sick benefit, but when we say we leave it optional with 
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them that does not mean they can do just as they like. They must run their union so that 
the union is financially safe and their first consideration must be to take care of their 
obligations as required by the International. We do not like to interfere with local unions 
unless we are compelled to, but some local unions forget that they are chartered by the 
International Union, that they are responsible for their actions in accordance with our 
laws and in accordance with their charter, that they must abide by those laws and the 
decisions of the International; and that the International Union holds the same power 
over the local union as the local holds over the member, also that the principal purpose of 
the International Union is not to gobble up the funds of the local union, but to see to it 
that the local union is conducted in a business-like manner in the interest of all the 
members and not for the benefit of a few. 


7 OTT 


Portland, Maine, May 11, 1938. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Pres., 
I. B. of T. C. S. & H. of A., 
222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am submitting a report as concisely worded as possible, explaining our recent 
activities which were responsible for the application for an injunction by one of our 
local employers, viz., L. H. Blaisdell. In May, 1937, our former Business Agent signed 
a three-year Agreement, which was drafted and presented by local truck owners, the 
wage scale called for the payment of wages from 5 to 11 cents per hour less than those 
which the Union by unanimous vote had asked. His action incurred the disapproval and 
condemnation of Local Union No. 340 and was a factor in his subsequent resignation 
from office. Believing in the sanctity of any signed Agreement, we abided by its provi- 
sions and sought mature and legal advice as to how it could be properly terminated. We 
are forwarding a copy of this Agreement market Exhibit I. 

In October of 1937 we requested by registered letter conferences aimed to negotiate 
new wage scale for 1938. Following several conferences at which no conclusion could be 
reached, on November 21 we notified all truck owners governed by the Agrement that 
inasmuch as we could not arrive at any definite understanding, the existing Agreement 
would become null and void as of January, 1938. We received in reply a letter signed by 
four truck owners acting as a committee that we had not complied with the provisions 
of the Agreement and the same was, therefore, not terminated. 

We immediately drafted a new Agreement, a copy of which is being forwarded 
marked Exhibit 2. We made no strenuous effort to have this new Agreement signed until 
the month of March. During March and the early part of April 18 operators signed the 
1938 Agreement. After exhausting all efforts of negotiations, it was necessary to declare 
a strike in effect against Mr. L. H. Blaisdell, who in turn immediately applied for a 
permanent injunction, which if issued he contemplated asking damages through the 
court. In this action he was supported by the Chase Transfer Company and the Hunne- 
well Trucking Company, all of the above located in Portland. We immediately declared 
a strike in effect against these latter two employers. This involved approximately 75 
men. Summons were served upon the officers of this Local and a brief signed by the 
attorney for the complainant sought damages from all members of Local Union No. 340. 
We retained the services of the most able attorneys in this city of Portland, viz., Joseph 
E. F. Connolly, former Superior Court Judge, and Leo J. Mahoney, who in the brief 
period of two days prepared a most complete case. The hearing was called before Supreme 
Court Justice Sidney St. Felix Thaxter, Saturday, May 7. After hearing only one witness 
(Mr. Blaisdell) he declared a short recess and requested the counsel of both parties 
come to his chambers and practically informed the counsel for the complainant that in 
view of the evidence given through the testimony of the complainant himself that he 
would rule against him. The counsel for the complainant, rather than have this decision 
come from the court, requested adjournment over the week-end and immediately sought 
to arbitrate the new Agreement. Incidentally, this attorney represented all three of the 
employers who were affected by the strike, After negotiating all day Sunday, May 8. 
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and rejecting many concessions and changes requested by the employers, the Agreement 
was finally signed as written. This was a great victory for Organized Labor in Maine 
and a full vindication of our position. This controversy necessarily incurred considerable 
expense, but the results accruing should be very beneficial not only to this Local but all 
Locals throughout Maine. 

The co-operation and aid given us by the Boston and Brockton Locals is greatly 
appreciated in this city and was of tremendous help. Mr. Jennings has kept in close 
touch with this situation and his assistance and advice has been invaluable in our 
activities, 

I sincerely trust that the aforementioned is adequate portrayal of our recent activi- 
ties. With kindest personal regards, we are 

Fraternally yours, 
DAVID HASTINGS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The above letter is indeed interesting and enlightening for the following reasons: 
First, it shows how unfair employers can be. The business agent signed an agreement 
for three years accepting a substantial reduction in wages without consulting the union. 
The bosses undoubtedly got him into a corner and perhaps made it interesting for him to 
sign such an agreement. Of course no business agent has the right to sign an agreement 
in behalf of the union without having the full power and consent of the union to do so 
after the agreement has been read and approved by the local union. The employers, 
after this rather suspicious action of the local business agent, endeavored to hold the 
men to a three-year agreement which was not approved by the members of the union 
who came under the agreement. Note the injustice of the employers, They take the case 
into the courts in Maine and ask for an injunction, and they then threaten if the injunc- 
tion is granted to bring suit against the local and individual members for violation of the 
agreement. The Judge in the court, however, realizing that there was absolutely no 
legal procedure warranting such action on the part of the employers, immediately called 
them to task and, I assume, told them where they got off, and this brought about a settle- 
ment, the employers signing the legitimate agreement presented by the union. Another 
point we desire to make is that twenty-five years ago you could get no decision of this 
kind in Maine, no matter what kind of a case you had. Neither could we organize a local 
union with any stability in any part of Maine, Vermont, or New Hampshire. Times are 
changing and I cannot refrain from saying that were it not for the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Law, commonly called the Wagner Act, and were it not for 
the determination of the present administration to see that at least half a square deal 
is given to the workers, we could not get this ruling now. If the administration has failed 
by law to get what it wanted from the Congress to regulate the courts, it has at least 
sent a message to the Judiciary which has made them sit up and listen and in most 
instances they realize that unless they change their former tactics legislation minimizing 
the power of the courts will be enacted in the near future. 


TT 


_— Houston, Texas, Central Labor Union, a very active and militant organization, 
recently unseated the delegates of the Brewery Workers because of their anti-union 
activities, especially in attempting to boycott brewery owners who had decided to carry 
out the decisions of the American Federation of Labor by recognizing the jurisdiction 
of our International Union over truck drivers and helpers. The Executive Council in its 
recent meeting in Washington during the month of May, sustained the action of the 
Houston Central Body. While the Council expressed itself of the opinion that Central 
Bodies should be careful before unseating delegates of affiliated International Unions on 
the question of jurisdiction, at the same time the Executive Council decided that the 
Brewery Workers have gone beyond the question of jurisdiction and have done many other 
things to warrant the Executive Council in approving the action of this Central Body. 
I suppose the Federation can expect another lawsuit, and if the lawsuit takes place 
another bundle of money will have to be paid to the lawyers of the Federation, to defend 
the Federation against an affiliated union, the Brewery Workers. And the poor brewery 
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workers, instead of obtaining wages and conditions, will have another assessment levied l 
on them to pay fat fees to the lawyers who will be engaged to prosecute and persecute te 


the American Federation of Labor or the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. d 
Those are the reasons why Fascism, Nazi-ism and dictatorship, with compulsory arbitra- p 
tion preceding them, obtain in many of the countries of Europe. h 
r 

t 
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‘ is a new book out called “Labor Czars.” It is published by the Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corporation of New York City, and was written by Harold Feidman. It deals f. 
with racketeering within the unions since the early history of the organizations of 0 


Labor in this country. For instance, they bring up the names of Skinny Madden of il 
Chicago, Sam Parks of New York and Pat McCarthy of the Building Trades of San tl 
Francisco. These men have all passed to the Great Beyond. They at least got wages I 


and conditions for their men. Then they come on down the line, referring to the actions tl 


of local unions and charging the officers of the International Unions with being respon- 
sible and condoning the actions of the local unions and their officers. The book, of course, re 
will sell to every bitter, unfair employer and Labor hater. It does not mention one good r 


thing that any of the organized unions has done for its members. It just picks out a few 
men that they say went wrong, some of whom were proven guilty in court, within the 
past fifty years. It quotes Sam Gompers as defending the right of unions to defend 
themselves, as in the case of Bob Brindell of the New York Building Trades, also de- 
ceased. It gives Gompers no credit for the work he did in helping to uplift and give 
courage to the millions of workers for fifty years. The noticeable thing about the book 
is that there is nothing at all said against any of the C. I. O. unions. In some instances it 
praises some of the C. I. O. unions, especially the Garment Trade Organizations outside 
the American Federation of Labor. We have reason to believe that someone, somewhere, 
who is representing the Labor Movement prompted the publication of the book. It refers 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and mentions the fact that the General 
President, Daniel J. Tobin, has done nothing to prevent racketeering within the union. 
They cite two or three instances of local officers that went wrong financially in the New 
York district. Out of eighteen hundred local unions, over a period of thirty-one years 
that the President has served, they do not mention anything that was done towards 
raising wages, reducing the hours, educating the membership and preventing and con- 
demning unlawful and unnecessary strikes. They do not mention the fact that the 
General President at one time was beaten almost to a pulp in the City of New York while 
trying to clean out wrongdoers. Neither do they mention the fact that the General 
President in 1910 expelled from the International Union nearly ten thousand members 
in Chicago because of the fact that they had ten or twelve men representing their unions 
who, in the judgment of the General Executive Board, were dishonest, and that those 
unions were kept out of the International for a period of over twenty years, and that 
they were only then returned to membership after being approved by the State Attor- 
ney’s office and on a request of the Mayor of Chicago. They do not mention the fact that 
out of eighteen hundred local unions, only two or three officers have gone wrong and 2 
that those have been put out of membership. They refer to the Chicken Drivers of New 

York City and to one of its officers who is now in prison. They do not state that the 
International Executive Board ordered the revocation of the charter of that local union 
upon the local officers pleading guilty in court, and that the judge who sentenced the 
individual officers pleaded with the International President not to expel the local union 
from membership, and that the General President consented on the plea of the Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York to retain them in membership on probation, with 
the distinct understanding that if they did not live to the laws and conduct their affairs 
honestly in the interest of the membership they could not remain in the International 
Union. This writer and publisher has endeavored to smear the good name of the Inter- 
national Union and its 350,000 members because over a period of thirty-one years three 
or four local officers, without the knowledge of the International Union, went wrong 
financially in their organizations. We are now consulting with legal representatives as 
to whether or not there is anything against our International Union written and sent 
through the mails that would subject the publisher to libel. It is pretty difficult to con- 
vict a publisher or a newspaper, and they usually try to keep within the law. In this 
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; specific instance we are going to deal only with the reference to our own International 
t levied Union if we believe we have the legal right to proceed. In other words, we do not intend 
rsecute to answer or take up the affairs or references to other International Unions. This we 
msters. do say: that the books of our International Union are open and we will expose to any 
arbitra- proper authority from any governmental agency having the right to know, just exactly 
how we conduct our affairs. The International President, as Editor of the Journal, has 
repeatedly for thirty-one years insisted that honesty prevail and has gone to extremes 
to enforce the Constitution and has advised the thousands of our members to observe the 
laws of the state and of the nation. And as a result of such advice on occasions when 
problems of a dangerous nature confronted the many communities in our country, the 
advice of the Editor, as written in the Journal, has been responsible for preventing many 
a serious clash that otherwise would have obtained. 
ht Pub- We ask for no favors from any publishers or writers. All we ask for is justice and 
It deals fair dealing, and with the aid of the law we will insist on getting justice. The work of 
tions of our International Union in raising from the lowest depths of poverty the men engaged 


dden of in our employment who are members of our union, now numbering nearly four hundred 
of San thousand, and their families, is a monument that speaks for itself. I worked as a driver 
t wages | in Boston twelve hours a day for ten dollars a week; the same employment now pays 
actions thirty-five dollars per week for an eight-hour day, and time and one-half for overtime. 
respon- This is true of nearly every other man engaged at our work in the early days when we 


began to organize. At least ten million dollars a month has been added to the wages of 
course, | our members in Chicago within the last fifteen years. And the hours of Labor have been 
ne good reduced to almost one-half of what they were thirty years ago. The evil of this kind of 
it a few book is that the misinformed public, honest and fair, but ignorant of the work of our 
thin the union, will believe the insinuations cast by this writer. Every member of our organiza- 
. defend tion and his family are secretly attacked through the insinuations of the writer in 
also de- mentioning two or three cases of where our secretaries went wrong, actions over which 
nd give we had no control. And when we did find those things out we proceeded immediately to 
ne book discipline the individuals and insisted on their removal from office and from membership. 
These writers and publishers, of course, appeal to the prejudices of certain interests in 


gene be our country who are opposed to Labor and always have been opposed to Labor. Why 
: — © | condemn Labor and its organizations because two or three scoundrels that have abused 
1ewhere, 


their trust have gone wrong, when the hundreds of thousands of other men and women 
it refers and officers are scrupulously honest and right? Should we condemn the entire stock- 
General broking and investment concerns of New York because Whitney and a few others go 
e union. to prison? Should we condemn the Church because two or three of its ordained ministers 
the New fall by the wayside? Should we condemn the entire political machinery of our nation, 
1e years | including the legislators of the state and of the nation, because there are a half dozen 
towards crooked politicians in some city or town? Of course not. But Labor, crying out and 
all ott fighting for justice for the toiler, is subject to all of the cruelties' and persecutions and 
. adverse publicity framed in the minds of its enemies, many of whom are capable with 
that the their capital to hire such writers as Harold Feidman. Well, we are going to find out, 
rk while at least in behalf of our International Union and its good name, whether or not 
General one of those unknown writers through a somewhat unknown publisher, can circulate 


nembers insinuating falsehoods and do so under the cloak of freedom of the press or under the 
r unions protection of the law. 

at those 

and that “a “a “ay 

e Attor- . . § 

fact that 
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of New HERE appeared on Page 3 of the May issue of our Journal the following statement: 
that the “When the next election comes around, Labor through its leadership will find 

al union itself on the outside looking in on an adverse administration or on a Congress 
need the that cares nothing about Labor, and the members who pay their dues and who 

al union are loyal trade unionists are the ones who will suffer. Of course some of us 

ie Judge will also feel the sting of having the work we endeavored to give our life to set 

on, with aside because of this chasm that now obtains between the two factions of Labor. 

a — Labor is also divided on political candidates, as witness what is going to happen 
nationa in Pennsylvania.” 

he Inter- 

ragtime The above statement was written on April 20. In other words, I could have advised 


, you then that the candidates of the C. I. O. would be defeated in the primaries in Penn- 
atives aS | sylvania. I did not make that direct statement but I called your attention to witness 


and sent | what was going to happen in the primaries in Pennsylvania. The primaries are over 
t - this and the C. I. O. candidates were overwhelmingly defeated. Some of them were good men 
In this 
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for Labor. The only two states in which any strong, substantial support can be drawn 
by the Miners, or the C. I. O. leaders, is in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Out through l 
the western states, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, the C. I. O. and the Miners’ vote is not of A 
any serious consequence unless it is supported and backed by the other trade unionists, 


The Miners used to be very strong and were usually Republican in the State of Illinois, licit 
the home and birthplace of John L. Lewis, but today the Miners are torn to pieces and you 
in two factions in Illinois. From the reports we have, there are only about 45,000 miners own 


employed in the whole state. In 1918 there were 100,000 miners working in the State 


doe : : : b vor. 
of Illinois and all in the United Mine Workers. The industry has been shot to pieces and : t 
the organization is evenly divided in two camps. Recently the camp opposed to the Lewis a SU 
administration has affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and they claim to to t 


have from 25,000 to 30,000 members in the State of Illinois, and whatever candidates the §° fellc 
Lewis faction supports, the other side will oppose such candidates. At any rate, the few- 
entire Labor Movement in Illinois, outside the C. I. O., connected with the American 


Federation of Labor, and I believe this includes the railroad workers, are the main influ- the 

ence in the decision on the elections. Politically the C. I. O. leadership can get nowhere awa 
without the aid of the other workers. The Democratic Party will be most liable to suffer It is 
from this condition. The only encouraging fact in the case for the Democrats is that the easy 
Republicans have no leadership, either locally or nationally; that is, no top-notch, high Cou 
class leadership such as men of the type of Theodore Roosevelt. Even if Labor was | 


united, the LaFollette third party would not make much headway at this time, but they 
have no chance to make any headway at all with Labor divided as it is, except the 
Republicans and Democrats nominate thorough reactionaries or enemies of Labor. We ( 
have kept aloof from expressing ourselves on the advisability of the contemplated LaFol- A 
lette third party because this writer participated in the campaign of the senior Bob 


LaFollette, the father of the present Governor and Senator from Wisconsin, and we are line: 
not sorry that we so participated. But we got nowhere because all the known enemies witl 
of the workers were stacked up against old fighting Bob LaFollette, the finest man for . 

Labor that ever sat in the United States Senate. The writer of this article was a member unc 
of the Executive Council, as Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, in 1924, SUS] 
and made the motion that the Executive Council endorse the candidacy of Bob LaFollette fellc 
and that motion was carried. The reason for such action by the Executive Council was “vel 


that we could not support Calvin Coolidge, who was controlled by the trusts and financed tai 
by the corporations that were enemies of Labor, nor could we support the corporation ain 
lawyer, John W. Davis, nominated by the Democrats. Well, the nomination returns are to c 
now in from Pennsylvania and just compare them with the paragraph quoted from our our 
May issue. This writer was in the office in Washington of Senator Joseph Guffey on a ther 
matter pertaining to our organization in a case before the National Labor Board about on t 
three weeks before the primaries in Pennsylvania, and this writer did not hesitate to 
tell Senator Guffey that his candidates, in the opinion of the writer, did not have a chance and 
in the world to win in Pennsylvania because of the clash between the C. I. O. and the very 
American Federation of Labor organizations; that he was satisfied in Philadelphia, cals 
Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and several other cities and towns where the team- stre 
sters and chauffeurs were strongly organized, that they could not and would not support it] 
the C. I. O. candidates for political office in Pennsylvania. I did not tell Senator Guffey wi 
that this was my course of action because I refrain from interfering with the political J €XD¢ 
judgment of our own people, but any man who knows the Labor Movement could see wou 
what was going to happen. The only reason that a certain Labor political party in § Bro 
New York City was successful in the last municipal election was because they all agreed ‘ 
on the candidacy of LaGuardia. This man was the key to the situation that brought them poe 
all together. No trade unionist could oppose his candidacy at that time. If in the near § ™@2 
or far future some candidate who is not as strong for Labor as LaGuardia is proposed § rece 
by the C. I. O. group in New York, you can rest assured that the American Federation § a pr 
of Labor, and the Teamsters’ Unions especially, will not follow in their footsteps. What trou 
is the answer to this pitiful situation, the result of which eventually will seriously injure 

the working men and women of our country? The only answer is that the two groups own 
must get together, and no one or two men should be allowed to stand in the way of a Inte 
coming together under the banner of the American Federation of Labor of all of the whi 
legitimate trade union organizations now outside the Federation. After they all get in sign 
they can begin to adjust their grievances and troubles. At any rate, nothing can be done 

except to bring injury to the masses of the workers while this uncalled-for division 
obtains. “The more humble, the more honorable” is an epitaph printed over the archway 
of one of the old temples in China. It takes courage for men to admit that they have 
made some slight mistake in their judgment, but he who admits he is mistaken or he 
who goes out of the way to remedy any mistake that has been made, is the real leader of 
men and the more honorable. 
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NY set of men in a local union that want to stop work during this 
{x period of unemployment certainly are letting their desire for pub- 
licity run away with them. Yes, I know the fellow down on the floor tells 
you what to do, but it is your job to tell them when they are cutting their 
own throats. There are eleven million able-bodied men and women out of 
work in this country at the present time, and it is no time to bring about 
a stoppage of work. It is your duty as an officer of the union to tell this 
to the men who are working. Yes, sometimes the unemployed, or those 
fellows that do not care whether they work or not—and they are very 
few—are in the meetings and they do all the talking, and the officers of 
the union who have been chosen by the membership permit them to get 
away with their bulldozing and their grandstanding to the membership. 
It is a dangerous thing to order men on strike at this particular time. It is 
easy to go on strike but very difficult to get back in many instances. 
Courage, brains, strength, ability, and diplomacy are what we need. 


7 TF 


GAIN I warn our unions with all the emphasis that I can place on such 
a warning, to mind their own business, and, picket lines or no picket 
lines, to observe and maintain and carry out the contracts they have signed 
with their employers. Local unions going on strike in sympathy with other 
unions without the sanction of the International Union will be liable to 
suspension by the International organization. Never mind what the other 
fellow says to you. I now warn you to keep your agreements. Don’t get 
“vellow” when it is a case of passing through picket lines in order to main- 
tain the agreements we have worked hard to obtain. It is now the custom 
to call strikes without consulting us, to place boycotts on concerns where 
our truck drivers are hauling without taking us into consideration, and 
then to expect us to stop everything in order to organize those that are 
on the inside of the plant that, in many instances, were never organized, 
and again where they are organized, to pull their chestnuts out of the fire 
very often when they ask for.unreasonable conditions demanded by radi- 
cals within the other union. We have built up this organization on the 
strength and character of our membership and the honor and faithfulness 
with which we observe our signed contracts. The only union that you are 
expected to stop work for without the sanction of the International Union 
would be a sister organization affiliated and chartered by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and even in these cases it is well for you to 
consult the International office. At any rate, we have carried the battle of 
many of those unions on our shoulders for the past two years and we have 
received very little appreciation from those we helped most. As I stated in 
a previous article, they are all for themselves and when the teamster is in 
trouble, with few exceptions, they leave us holding the bag. Mind your 
own business, is my advice to you, and observe the laws and rules of our 
International organization, and above all, maintain the honor and dignity 
which is your guarantee in faithfully observing and carrying out written, 
signed agreements with your employers. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 

















